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The  Golden- Rod 


QUINCY,  MASS.,  JUNE  1913 


EDITORIALS 


June  is  here,  that  month  to  which  we  have 
looked  forward  for  so  long.  It  means  freedom 
to  us  all  for  ten  long,  pleasant  weeks  but  to  the 
Seniors  it  has  a  special  meaning.  It  is  the  time 
of  our  graduation,  the  climax  of  our  high  school 
course ;  and  yet,  do  we  not  feel,  when  graduation 
is  over  and  the  reception  and  class  party  are 
things  of  the  past,  some  feeling  of  regret  even  if 
we  do  pass  it  off  and  say  "Quincy  High  School 
is  a  pretty  good  old  place,  after  all?" 


Not  long  ago  the  senior  German  class  present- 
ed the  little  play  "Ein  Schatz  furs  Haus"  (A 
Treasure  for  the  House.)  The  story  was  that  of 
a  young  girl,  Marie  von  Steinfels,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Edward,  the  son  of  the  Baroness  von 
Sudorf.  Edward  might  marry  Marie  only  when 
he  had  found  a  maid  who  was  a  real  "treasure 
for  the  house"  for  his  mother.  Marie  took  the 
position  and  completely  won  the  baroness  and 
her  gruff  brother.  When  the  confession  came, 
the  baroness  kept  her  promise  and  welcomed  the 
new  member  of  the  family  and  the  young  couple, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  lived  happily  to  a  ripe  old 
age. 

Much  credit  is  due  Miss  Zeller  and  the 
students  for  the  treat  they  gave  us.  The  students 


spoke  with  an  ease  and  naturalness  not  often 
seen  in  presentations  of  plays  in  any  thing  but 
the  mother  tongue.  We  trust  we  may  have  more 
plays  from  the  Modern  Language  department 
another  vear. 


On  May  16,  "Our  Wives''  was  presented  in  the 
school  hall.  The  cast  was  well  balanced  and  the 
lines  were  read  with  a  naturalness  and  finish  not 
frequently  seen  in  high  school  productions.  The 
cast  included  Mabel  Coughlin,  Julia  Holteen, 
Millicent  Chapman,  Dorothy  Lowe,  Leon  Ran- 
dall,  Edwin  Brown.  Millard  Sumner,  Richard 
Larkin,  Ralph  Prout.  William  Thompson  and 
Hayden  Crocker.  The  play  was  produced  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Brown. 


May  9th  several  members  of  the  Senior  class 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Crane  debated  be- 
fore the  entire  school.  The  subject  of  the  de- 
bate was;  Resolved:  moving-  pictures  of  the  pres- 
ent day  have  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  pub- 
lic physically,  mentally  and  morally.  The  speak- 
ers on  the  affirmative  side  were  Richard  Crane. 
Edwin  Brown,  Julia  Holteen.  and  Beatrice  Cos- 
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tello.  The  speakers  on  the  negative  side  were 
Leon  White,  Richard  Larkin,  Priscilla  Robinson 
and  Marion  Rand.  The  judges  were  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler Smith,  Mr.  Sonthworth  and  Mr.  Collins. 
The  debate  was  well  balanced,  each  side  present- 
ing clear  cut,  forceful  arguments.  It  is  good 
for  us  all  to  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
such  a  question  and  give  the  subject  careful 
consideration  before  we  approve  or  disapprove. 


It  is  hoped  that  next  year  a  debating  society 
may  be  organized;  we  could  then  hold  inter- 
class  debates  as  well  as  those  with  other  schools. 


It  is  probable  that  next  year  the  Golden  Rod 
will  be  a  school  paper  and  not  merely  of  the 
senior  class.  In  this  issue  is  an  article  by  a 
Freshman.  Keep  up  the  good  work !  Next  year 
you  will  have  a  larger  share  in  the  paper. 


ac 


The  Signal 


A  little  wooden  bridge,  bathed  in  sunlight  that 
was  continually  being  chased  away  by  the 
shadows  of  the  willows  waving  in  the  strong 
breeze,  lay  across  the  brook.  The  bridge  was 
strong  and  firm,  yet  there  was  an  air  of  dignified 
age  about  it — as  if  it  had  always  been  there,  giv- 
ing a  safe  crossing  over  the  rushing  brook  be- 
neath. It  seemed  on  too  familiar  terms  with  the 
old  willows  to  be  merely  a  new  acquaintance  for 
now  and  then  the  low  branches  of  the  trees 
reached  over  and  touched  its  light  railing  with 
their  green,  caressing  fingers. 

Erika  stopped  her  horse  on  the  bridge  and 
gazed  long  at  the  peaceful  landscape — not  too 
peaceful  either;  the  breeze  caused  a  rustling 
among  the  leaves  above  her,  and  below,  the  noisy 
brook  raced  over  the  stones  in  its  bed;  birds 
were  singing  in  the  woods  on  her  left;  and  the 
clicking  of  a  mowing  machine  came  from  the 
meadow  near  at  hand. 

Erika  Holden  was  not  a  nature  lover,  exactly, 
any  more  than  most  of  us  who  are  too  busy  with 
our  every  day  interest,  to  think  about  the  poetry 
of  the  world.  She  was  out  today  for  a  ride  that 
combined  an  errand  and  in  exhilarating  canter, 
but  she  could  not  help  appreciating  the  beauty 
of  this  winding  bridle  path  and  rustic  bridge. 
Her  horse,  too,  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  wait. 
and  stood  quite  still,  his  head  lowered  as  if  it 
were  bowed  in  reverent  appreciation  of  his  mis- 
tress' sentiments. 

The  two.  Dandy  and  Erika,  had  remained  in 
the  same  position  for  almost  five  minutes,  lost  in 
thought.  Erika  was  just  about  to  lift  the  reins 
from  her  pet 's  neck  and  tell  him  to  start  on 
when,  she  heard  a  Rap !  Rap !  Rap !  Rap !,  upon 
the  floor  of  the  bridge. 


Erika,  who  was  not  easily  frightened  and  not 
at  all  superstitious,  instead  of  dashing  away  as 
fast  as  Dandy  could  carry  her,  remained  just 
where  she  was.  In  fact  the  mysterious  rapping 
aroused  her  curiosity  and  her  active  young  mind 
tried  to  solve  the  problem.  The  measured 
strokes  had  sounded  very  much  like  a  signal. 
Perhaps  a  robber  was  concealed  beneath  the 
bridge,  who  thinking  the  person  pausing  so  long 
above  him  was  his  confederate,  was  feeling  his 
way  by  giving  the  signal,  although  his  friend 
was  to  have  given  it  first.  She  dismissed  this 
as  ridiculous  however.  Robbers  had  never  come 
to  this  quiet  country  hamlet  and  besides  no  one 
had  made  enough  money  to  make  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  stealing. 

Slipping  softly  from  her  saddle,  Erika  walked 
with  a  gingerly  step  down  the  bank  of  the 
brook;  but  she  was  unable  to  see  under  the 
bridge  unless  she  entered  the  water.  Bound 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  strange  signal,  she 
pulled  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  tucked  up 
her  riding  skirt  and  waded  in.  Bending  low, 
she  disappeared  under  the  wooden  flooring. 

The  water  was  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  deep 
and  so  dark  that  she  could  hardly  see;  soon, 
however,  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
twilight  and  she  peered  cautiously  around  her. 
The  floor  of  the  bridge  measured  but  four  feet 
in  height  and  where  it  rested  on  tha  banks 
there  was  a  thick  mass  of  dark  green  swampy 
foliage.  It  was  from  a  bunch  of  this  grass  very 
near  her  that  Erika  hear  a  rustling  sound  and 
turning  quickly  she  saw  one  gleaming  eye  gazing 
straight  into  her  own  startled  ones.  Erika  was 
frightened  now.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
possibly  move  forward,  much  less  retreat.  What 
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could  it  be  but  a  wild  beast  and  at  that  a  remark- 
able specimen,  to  think  of  having  only  one  eye 
and  that  an  orb  which  sparkled  so  brightly 
that  it  actually  lighted  up  the  semi-darkness  for 
a  little  way  around  it!  Then,  in  a  sadden,  it 
disappeared  and  its  owner  spoke !  "  Hello.  My 
leg's  broken,  I  think.  It  hurts  bad  enough  to  be. 
Could  you  get  me  out  of  this  or  bring  help 
quick?    I  can't  stand  it  much  longer." 

It  was  a  man !  His  voice  was  very  weak  and 
trailed  off  almost  into  silence  at  the  laist.  He 
could  not  hurt  her  and  she  could  be  of  great 
service  to  him.  Now  she  could  make  out  his 
head  and  shoulders  resting  among  the  bushes ; 
the  water  came  way  abov3  his  waist.  With  great 
care  she  helped  him  to  stand  on  his  good  leg  and 
resting  heavily  on  her  shoulder  he  managed  to 
get  out  from  under  the  bridge  and  onto  the 
bank.     There  he  sank  down,  quite  exhausted. 

Erika  had  a  chance  to  look  the  stranger  over 
as  he  lay  back  on  the  soft  grass,  his  eyes  closed. 
He  was  of  more  than  average  height  but  was 
rather  thin,  his  white  face  was  boyish  in  con- 
tour; he  was  clad  in  a  very  correct  Norfolk  suit 
now  wet  and  muddy;  his  rumpled  yellow  hair 
was  rather  wavy.  Just  as  the  girl  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  summer  boarder  of 
about  her  own  age,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled. 

"I  suppose  you've  been  wondering  how  I  got 
in  such  a  fix  ?  I  was  trout  fishing  up  the  brook 
and  I  came  down  past  here  on  my  way  back  to 
the  hotel.  I  saw  this  bridge  and  thought 
I'd  sit  down  and  rest  and  perhaps  catch  a 
fish  or  two.  I  sat  down  on  the  edge 
there.  You  know  how  these  bridges 
are  built.  Well,  my  weight  just  tipped  the  floor- 
ing boards  right  up  and  before  I  could  save  my- 
self down  I  went.  I  struck  hard  and  was  sense- 
less for  awhile,  I  guess.  When  I  came  too,  the 
water  bad  washed  me  under  the  bridge  and  up 
onto  the  bank  a  little  way,  fortunately  with  my 
head  up.  You'd  be  surprised  what  force  this 
brook  has.  I  lay  there  and  suddenly  I  heard  a 
horse  stop  on  the  bridge.  There  was  a  stick  near 
me  and  with  it,  I  rapped  on  the  bridge.  Then 
you  came  down  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  grate- 
ful  I  am." 

"It  was  nothing,"  answered  Erika.  "The  thing 


for  you  to  do  is  to  get  back  to  your  hotel  and 
have  your  leg  fixed.  If  you  can  get  onto  my 
horse  you  can  get  there  much  sooner  than  if  I  go 
for  help." 

"I  can  all  right.  I'm  sure.  I  don't  think  my 
leg  is  broken,  after  all.  Probably  its  just  a 
sprained  ankle."  He  got  slowly  to  both  feet  and 
found  he  could  get  up  the  bank  and  onto  the 
horse  with  only  a  few  twinges  of  pain  in  his 
ankle.     Then  he  leaned  down,  his  hand  held  out. 

"Thank  yon  very,  very  much.  Miss " 

"Holden,"   Erika   supplied. 

"Miss  Holden.  and  if  you'll  tell  me  where  yon 
live  I'll  send  the  horse  right  back." 

"But  I'm  going  into  the  village  now  and 
could  get  him  just  as  well  myself,  thank  you.  At 
what  hotel  are  you  staying.'" 

"Dickson's." 

"Oh  yes,  I  hope  you  get  there  safely,  and  by 
the  way,  my  horse's  name  is  Dandy,  if  you  want 
to  know  it." 

"Thanks."  With  a  bow  and  a  wave  of  his 
hand  he  trotted  off." 

Erika  put  on  her  shoes  and  stockings  and 
walked  the  remaining  two  miles  to  the  village. 
After  doing  her  errand,  she  went  up  to  the  hotel 
mentioned  and  inquired  for  the  horse  that  was 
to  be  delivered  to  Miss  Holden.  To  her  surprise 
the  boy  himself  led  Dandy  out  to  her.  He  limp- 
ed slightly  but  did  not  look  much  the  worse  for 
his  "ducking"  as  he  had  changed  his  clothes  and 
had  quite  regained  his  usual  color. 

"Dandy  is  the  best  horse  I  ever  rode."  he 
hailed,  and  I'm  mighty  sorry  to  give  him  back. 
He  went  so  carefully  and  seemed  to  know  that  I 
was  hurt.  The  doctor  fixed  up  my  ankle — it  was 
only  sprained — and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
all  right.  Thank  you  again  for  your  help.  Miss 
Holden.     I  am  extremely  grateful — ." 

"Don't  say  anything  more  about  that.  I  was 
glad  to  help  you,"  pleaded  Erika.  "Do  you 
know"  she  continued,  "the  thing  I  can't  under- 
stand vet  is  the  shining  eye  that  stared  at  me  just 
before  yon  spoke." 

The  boy  laughed  merrily:  "Oh.  that  was  my 
pocket   electric  light."  he  said. 

Priscilla  Robinson.  '13. 
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"The   Idjit" 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  visitor  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  stone 
steps,  settled  her  bonnet,  smoothed  her  gloves, 
shut  her  lips  firmly,  then  rang  the  bell  in  a  busi- 
ness like  way.  To  say  that  her  disgust  was  great 
when  she  saw  the  mite  who  opened  the  door,  is 
putting  it  mildly.  He  was  a  pale,  cross-eyed 
little  fellow  with  a  blank  expression  on  his  small 
face,  and  the  visitor  regarded  him  as  she  would 
have  an  augle  worm. 

"Graft  an'  child  labor,  even  here."  she 
snapped.  "Boy!"  the  innocent  youth  jumped 
perceptably,  "How  much  pay  do  they  give  for 
openin'  the  door? 

"N — nothing,  madam,"  he  piped. 

"Madam!"  snorted  the  visitor.  "Nex'  time 
you  speak  to  a  woman  say  "Ma'am"  in  the  old 
fashioned  way.  Now  show  me  the  Superintend- 
ent 's  office." 

"Yes,  mad — ma'am,"  was  the  ingratiating 
reply. 

The  superintendent  was  a  short,  rather  stout 
gentleman,  with  the  pleasantest  of  smiles  for  his 
unusual  visitor.  She.  however,  had  little  regard 
for  externals  . 

"I'm  Jane  Mary  Lovell."  she  announced 
briskly,  "and  I've  come  to  visit  this  institution. 
I  had  a  sister  once,  that  was  insane,  an'  I've 
been  real  interested  ever  since.  Now,  you're  a 
busy  man.  and  I  don't  need  you  at  all.  you  just 
give  me  a  permit,  an'  I'll  go  'round  by  myself. 
Seems  to  me."  she  went  on,  as  the  gentleman 
reached  for  a  piece  of  paper,  "seems  to  me, 
you  work  the  poor  little  idjit  children  dreadful 
hard.  Such  a  little  skin  and  bones  just  let"  me 
in;  if  I  thought  he  wouldn't  get  violent,  I  might 
take  him  home  with  me.  Do  they  ever  get  wild, 
real  ravin '  ? " 

"Quite  often,"  said  the  big  man  with  a  pecu- 
liar smile.  "Here's  your  paper;  don't  be  at  all 
alarmed  at  anything  unusual,  they're  not  dan- 
gerous." 

"Oh.  I  wouldn't  be  afraid;  I've  wanted  to 
visit  this  place  for  twenty  years,  an'  now  I'm 


goin'  to  do  it  thorough."  She  stepped  into  the 
corridor,  and  the  door  snapped  behind  her. 

The  same  boy  was  strolling  down  the  long, 
empty  corridor,  and  Miss  Jane  thought  it  a  wise 
idea  to  follow  him.  Down  the  hall  they  went, 
around  a  corner,  down  another  hall,  and  then 
the  boy  disappeared  around  a  turn.  The  lady 
Mas  ipiite  a  few  steps  behind,  admiring  the  pict- 
ures hanging  on  the  walls.  As  soon  as  she 
missed  her  unconscious  guide,  however,  she 
started  in  hot  pursuit.  Around  the  corner  she 
went,  and  started  down  the  stairs.  A  horrible 
shriek  suddenly  came  up  from  below,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  then  more  cries,  each  more 
shrill   than  the  last. 

"I'll  save  him,  poor  little  gibberer,"  and  with 
this  thought  Miss  Jane  rushed  down  the  stairs, 
across  the  stone  corridor,  and  pushed  open  the 
first  door  she  came  to.  There  was  the  boy.  but 
before  she  could  reach  him,  a  blast  of  air  struck 
her  that  hurled  her  up  against  the  wall,  which 
was  lined  with  hot  pipes.  Miss  Jane's  shriek 
was  a  rival  of  those  others,  and  as  she  stood  there 
trembling,  she  realized  that  the  "idjit"  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  II 

At  the  same  moment  the  shrieking  ceased  as 
abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  When  she  had  gained 
sufficient  control  of  herself,  Miss  Jane  started 
at  once  for  the  door.  The  air  was  no  longer 
cool,  and  the  little  room  was  becoming  uncom- 
fortably warm ;  the  visitor  drew  one  deep 
breath  of  relief  as  she  reached  the  stone  corri- 
dor. 

"Guess  I'd  better  go  back  to  where  I  started 
from,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "he'd  be  likely 
to  go  that  way."  She  started  around  the  corner 
in  the  direction  in  which  she  thought  the  stairs 
were ;  instead,  she  took  the  wrong  turn,  and 
brought  up  at  the  top  of  another  flight. 

"Wonder  how  far  down  you'd  have  to  go  to 
get  to  the  cellar,"  she  exclaimed  wrathfully. 
"At  this  rate,  I  must  'a  come  in  on  the  fifth 
floor." — nevertheless  she  started  down  at  once. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  were  two  large  doors, 
heavily  grated ;  not  a  sound  came  from  within, 
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and  though  she  tried  her  best,  Miss  Jane  could 
not  open  either  of  them. 

"Hra,  chapel,  most  likely,"  she  sniffed  as  she 
wandered  about  the  little  hallway.  Suddenly 
another  door  caught  her  eye;  it  was  closed  but 
not  locked,  therefor  it  was  open  to  Miss  Jane. 
It  gave  a  vicious  little  snap  as  it  closed  behind 
her,  but  she  was  too  engrossed  to  notice  it. 

Before  her  stretched  a  narrow  passage,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  interminably  high.  A 
gust  of  cool  air  swept  through  it,  and  the  visitor 
shivered  reminiscently  as  she  started  forward, 
feeling  the  walls  with  both  hands.  Suddenly 
she  paused; — those  walls  were  certainly  getting 
hot.  She  felt  again  to  be  sure;  this  time  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it. 

Miss  Jane  turned  and  sped  back  to  the  door; 
she  pulled,  pushed,  bore  down,  lifted,  all  in 
vain,  the  door  was  fast.    She  was  caught. 

"Fire,  fire!"  she  screamed,  "They'll  be 
burned  to  death.  I  suppose,"  she  added  to  her- 
self, "it  hurts  just  as  bad  to  be  burned  even  if 
you  are  an  idjit.  I  believe  I'm  most  an  idiot  my 
self,"  the  last  was  almost  a  sob. 

Just  at  that  moment,  something  impelled  her 
to  turn.  Far  down  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
was  the  "idjit."  his  back  towards  her,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"Fire,  fire,"  she  shrieked,  "Run,  boy,  run," 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  words  she  started 
towards  him.  Ah,  the  walls  are  hot,  hot,  but 
she  doesn't  notice  it,  the  "idjit"  is  her  goal. 
Nearer,  nearer,  but  it  is  too  late.  A  horrible 
sound  of  pounding,  ripping,  sizzling,  and  shriek- 
ing bursts  on  her  ear.  Miss  Jane  sees  the 
"idjit"  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  then 
drops  on  her  knees  and  buries  her  face  in  her 
hands. 


CHAPTER   III 

When  Miss  Jane  opened  her  eyes,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  herself  lying  on  a  wicker 
couch,  surrounded  by  an  excited  group  of  peo- 
ple, foremost  among  them  the  superintendent 
and  the  "idjit."  A  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from 
the  circle,  as  the  visitor  tried  to  sit  up. 

"Is — it — out?"  she  gasped  at  last,  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  "idjit." 


"My  dear  madam,"  exclaimed  the  superintend- 
ent, "Can't  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the 
trouble  is?     Little  James  thinks  you're  insane." 

This  last  remark  had  the  desired  effect  on  Miss 
Jane.  She  sat  up  with  such  suddenness  that  her 
teeth  snapped  together.  With  her  eyes  fixed 
glaringly  on  the  "idjit,"  she  began  her  story. 
Imagine  her  indignation  as  she  saw  her  audience 
one  by  one,  struggle  and  at  last  succumb  to 
hysterical  laughter.  As  she  finished  she  regard- 
ed the  group  with  cold  displeasure. 

"I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon.  Miss  Lovell," 
said  the  superintendent,  as  he  wiped  his  eyes. 
"I  should  have  gone  with  you.  but  I  didn't  imag- 
ine for  a  moment  that  you  would  leave  the  cor- 
ridors. The  whole  explanation  is  this : — James, 
or  as  you  call  him,  the  "idjit,"  was  sent  to  find 
the  janitor,  because  something  was  the  matter 
with  the  heat  in  his  room.  He  went  first  to 
fan  room,  which  is  in  the  basement  of 
part  of  the  building;  you  while  following  him, 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  just  as  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  manual  training  room  started. 
I  admit  that  the  noise  is  terrible  and  I  don't 
wonder  you  were  startled.  When  you  came  out, 
you  turned  the  wrong  corner,  and  went  down 
to  the  gymnasium,  the  room  with  the  grated 
doors.  From  there  you  opened  the  door  leading 
to  the  boiler-room,  and  were  locked  in.  As  one 
gets  nearer  the  boilers,  the  walls  are  warmer 
and  you  thought  that  the  building  was  on  fire; 
the  terrible  noise  was  only  the  cool  water  coming 
into  the  pipes  and  when  the  "idjit"  was 
wrapped  in  smoke,  it  was  only  steam.  First  of 
all  though,  you  made  the  sad,  sad  mistake  of  tak- 
ing this  for  an  insane  asylum,  and  it  is  only  the 
Quincy  High  School,  the  "idjit"  is  a  freshman. 

The  next  week,  the  local  paper  contained  the 
following  item  :  "Miss  Jane  Lovell  visited  Quin- 
cy last  week.  While  there  she  visited 
many  points  of  interest,  including  the  High 
School,  which  she  considers  a  surprising  insti- 
tution." 

Marion  Rand,  '13 
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Yirenoffs  Loyalty 


CHAPTER   I 

Ivan  Yirenoff  was  slowly  walking  back  and 
forth  on  the  brick  pavement  in  front  of  the  office 
of  the  "Xovini  Coberni,"  in  St.  Petersburg'.  The 
"Xovini  Coberni"  was  the  leading  anarchist 
journal  of  the  day.  Anyone  who  could  have 
seen  that  man.  muffled  in  a  great  fur  coat,  slow- 
ly pacing  the  sidewalk  on  that  bitter  December 
morning,  would  have  thought  that  a  great  bur- 
den was  on  his  mind. 

With  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  pavement, 
and  his  be-whiskered  chin  tucked  in  towards 
his  chest,  he  was  weighing  a  question  of  great 
importance.  A  few  days  ago  he  had  been  chosen 
by  lot,  from  a  band  of  anarchists,  to  kill  the 
young  Czarevitch,  who  was  to  go  to  Moscow 
within  a  week.  The  plan  was  to  shoot  the  boy 
while  he  was  being  conveyed  to  the  station. 

The  question  which  confronted  the  anarchist 
was  this :  should  he  undertake  to  kill  the  Czar- 
evitch, which  meant  almost  certain  death  to  him- 
self, or  should  he  save  his  own  life  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife  and  child.  Which  was  more  impor- 
tant to  him.  the  cause  of  anarchism,  or  the  lives 
of  his  family  and  himself  .'  Ivan  Yirenoff  had 
done  many  risky  things  for  anarchism  during 
his  life.  He  had  blown  up  the  office  of  a  news- 
paper which  was  extremely  hostile  to  anarchism. 
But  in  these  cases  escape  had  been  easy.  To  at- 
tempt to  kill  the  Czarevitch  was  almost  sure 
death. 

A  meeting  of  the  anarchists  was  to  take  place 
in  the  office  of  the  "Xovini  Coberni"  at  six 
o'clock  that  morning.  Here  final  plans  were  to 
be  made  for  the  great  undertaking.  Yirenoff 
Avas  to  be  given  his  final  directions.  Before  six 
o'clock  he  had  the  question  of  what  he  would 
do  firmly  fixed  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  turned 
everything  over  and  had  reached  a  definite  con- 
clusion. "With  an  excited  face  and  a  firm  step 
he  went  into  the  building  . 

CHAPTER  II 

The  meeting  had  just  begun,  and  the  president 
was  reading  the  plans  of  the  undertaking. 


After  the  president  had  finished  he  turned  to 
Yirenotf  and  gave  him  final  directions.  He  was 
to  go  to  Denna,  a  little  island  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  the  anarchists  were  accustomed  to 
meet  in  time  of  danger.  There  he  was  to  rec 
the  bomb.  A  launch  was  to  take  him  back  in 
time  to  accomplish  his  deed.  He  bade  farewell 
to  his  friends  and  turned  his  steps  toward 
He  spoke  to  his  wife  and  child,  after  which  he 
called  his  wife  aside  and  whispered  something 
in  her  ear.  She  seemed  surprised  but  finally 
shook  her  head  with  approval.  The  anarchist 
then  left  his  home  with  a  parting  whisper, 
"Four   o'clock,    remember   everything!" 

Yirenoff  then  went  directly  to  the  office  of  a 
steamboat  company  which  controlled  steamers 
plying  between  St.  Petersburg  and  England. 
Here  he  stayed  a  little  while,  then  he  went  to- 
wards the  harbor.  After  reaching  one  of  the 
many  small  piers  of  St.  Petersburg  he  stepped 
into  a  small  launch,  containing  another  man. 
who  was  waiting  for  him.  It  was  now  three 
o'clock.  About  an  hour  later  the  same  launch 
returned  to  the  pier.  Yirenoff  stepped  off  with 
a  bundle,  containing  the  bomb,  wrapped  in  straw 
under  his  arm.  As  the  man  walked  up  the  pier 
a  splash  was  heard  beside  him.  He  no  longer 
had  anything  under  his  arm.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  at  the  pier  of  the  same  company  whose 
office  he  had  visited  before. 

CHAPTER   III 

The  next  morning  a  large  crowd  was  assem- 
bled at  the  railroad  station  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  young  Czarevitch  was  to  go  to  Moscow.  His 
father  was  to  escort  him  there.  In  this  crowd 
was  a  party  of  serious  looking  men.  dressed  in 
long  black  coats,  with  stiff  whiskers  sticking  out 
from  their  chins  like  needles  from  the  back  of 
a  porcupine. 

When  the  royal  carriage  approached  the  sta- 
tion a  look  of  sweet  revenge  overspread  their 
faces.  They  listened  attentively  as  if  waiting 
to  hear  something.    The  carriage  stopped  at  the 
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station.  The  look  of  expectation  which  had  been 
on  the  faces  of  the  party  of  men  had  turned  into 
a  look  of  disappointment  and  anger.  "Where  is 
Yirenoff?"  they  asked  each  other.  "Will  he  fail 
us?"  The  Czarevitch  had  already  stepped  into 
the  train  and  the  carriage  had  rolled  off.  The 
crowd  was  rapidly  dispersing.  The  last  chance 
for  the  anarchists  was  lost.  The  look  of  anger 
and  revenge  was  still  on  their  faces.  This  time 
they  were  revengeful,  not  against  the  Czarevitch 


but  against  Yirenoff.  the  man  who     had    disap- 
pointed them. 

As  the  anarchists  entered  the  office  of  the 
"Novini  Coberni,"  a  cablegram  was  delivered  to 
the  president.  With  a  scornful  look  he  read  the 
following.  "Am  on  my  way  to  America  by  way 
of  England,  with  wife  and  child.  The  welfare 
of  my  family  is  more  important  to  me  than  the 
cause  of  anarchism.     Goodby,  Yirenoff." 

Edward  Berman  '14. 
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The  Lower  Road 


CHAPTER  I. 

"It  ain't  no  use.  I've  tried  everything.  By 
heavens!  how  much  do  you  think  I  can  stand? 
I  tell  you  I  won't  stand  it." 

"Oh,  John,  don't  say  that!  It  isn't  for  you 
to  tell  how  much  you  can  stand."  The  woman 
spoke  in  a  small  weary  voice.  It  was  different 
from  the  man's  dispairingly  bitter  tone.  Hers 
had  all  the  despair  but  was  without  the  bitter- 
ness. This  man,  this  woman  were  two  human 
beings,  belonging  to  the  great  masses,  which 
comprise  New  York's  poorest  and  most  poverty 
stricken  section. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  was  hopeless  and 
desolate.  Plaster  dropping  from  its  walls,  un- 
papered  and  unpictured;  in  the  corner  a  small, 
iron  bed,  in  the  center  a  plain,  wooden  table  with 
the  woman  mixing  bread  at  it;  and  beside  the 
table  a  chair.  A  bed,  a  table,  a  chair  in  a  tum- 
ble down  garret  and  this,  this  was  home !  Home ! 
A  place  to  rest  in,  to  get  inspiration,  a  place  of 
comfort. 

"A  man  can't  stand  everything  even  if  he  is 
poor.  There's  not  enough  in  the  house  to  feed  a 
dog  and  God  knows  where  any  more  is  coming 
from!  Work!  I'm  willing  to  do  anything. 
There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do.  I've  always 
been  an  honest  man  and  tried  to  earn  my  living 
respectably. 

"Look  at  the  men  with  millions.  How  did 
they  get  them?  By  cheating,  lying  and  stealing 
poor  wretches  money,  who  trusted   'em.     They 


have  enough  to  support  thousands  of  families 
and  we  can't  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads." 

"It's  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  John,  and  it  ain't 
for  humble  folks  like  us  to  question  or  try  to  un- 
derstand them." 

"There  ain't  no  God,  Mary.  There  can't  be 
to  treat  his  people  like  we're  treated,  to  let  the 
good  and  honest  starve  and  to  let  the  wicked 
have  everything.  There  ain  't  no  justice  to  let 
a  good  man  go  to  the  dogs  through  his  despair  in 
seeing  his  wife  and  children  hungry;  to  keep 
hard  work  from  those  who  live  an  honest  life 
and  to  give  thousands  to  those  who  use  it 
wickedly.  It  is  wicked  for  them  to  have  every- 
thing and  us  nothing." 

"Maybe  you're  right,  but  it  ain't  for  me  to 
say.  The  Good  Book  says  that  the  innocent 
shall  be  rewarded  in  heaven.  Oh.  John !  if  you 
have  such  wicked  thoughts  there  will  be  no 
heaven  for  you." 

"I'm  not  afraid.  There  ain't  nothing  worse 
than  living  this  way.  This  world  here  is  my 
hell.  There  ain't — there  can't  be — nothing 
worse." 

"I  guess  we've  talked  about  long  enough.  You 
don't  believe  like  me  and  if  it  makes  you  happy 
to  think  there  is  a  God  and  heaven,  keep  on.  You 
have  few  enough  pleasures  and  this  don't 
nothing,  but  I  tell  you  I'm  going  out  now  and 
get  money.  I'll  come  by  it  honestly  if  T  can, 
and  if  I  can't.  I'll  get  it  wickedly  and.  Mary, 
whatever  von  hear  bad  about  me,   remember   that 
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I  wasn't  born  wicked  and  that  there  still  may 
be  good  in  me." 

The  man  went  ont. 

CHAPTER     II. 

A  minute  later,  the  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  broke  and  through  the  rift,  a  pale  ray 
of  sunlight  forced  its  way  into  the  room.  The 
woman  was  praying 

The  next  morning  in  the  papers  there  ap- 
peared on  the  first  page  the  following  notice: 
"Major  Lumley's  house  at  62  Russel  Square 
"was  entered  last  night.  Jewelry  and  money  to 
the  amount  of  forty-six  dollars  was  taken — also 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Xo  trace  has  been  found  of  the 
thief." 


CHAPTER     III. 

It  was  over  now.  The  man  had  been  found 
the  morning  after,  had  been  taken  to  prison,  and 
tried. 

The  trial  had  been  an  unusual  one.  The  man 
had  pleaded  guilty,  tellling  of  his  life  and  how 
he  was  driven,  by  sheer  madness  at  seeing  his 
family  in  want,  to  commit  this  robbery.  After 
hearing  him.  Major  Lumley  asked  that  his 
claim  against  the  prisoner  be  withdrawn.  He 
even  pleaded  for  the  man  and  the  court  listened 
— listened  and  felt  that  this  was  a  question  in 
which  many  things  must  be  considered.  Finally 
the  court  voted  to  pardon  the  man. 

Later  the  two  sat  in  the  Judge's  office.  The 
man's  expression  was  sullen,  still  despairing; 
the  Judge's  countenance,  peaceful  and  benign. 
The  man  glanced  furtively  at  the  Judge: 
""Why  did  you  pardon  me.  today  ?  You  know  I 
stole  the  money.       You  know  I'm  wicked." 

"Ah !  that's  the  point,  my  friend.  I  know  that 
you  are  not  wicked.  You  have  stolen ;  that  is 
true.  But  that  in  itself  is  not  so  wicked.  Man, 
it  was  the  motive  that  prompted  you  to  do  this. 
It 's  not  so  much  what  we  do  but  it 's  the  impulse 
that  leads  us  on  to  do  it.  Alwavs  remember 
that." 

"Then  you  think  I'm  not  all  wicked;  that 


there  might  be  some  good  in  me  ?  I  didn  't  steal 
for  myself, — Heaven  knows  I  didn't.  All  I 
wanted  was  to  keep  my  family  from  starving.  I 
tried  to  do  it  honestly  and  I  failed  and  so  I  done 
it  wickedly.  Those  were  my  feelings  or  motives 
as  you  call  them.     Were  they  all  sinful?" 

"Ah!  my  friend,  you  should  not  appeal  to 
me.  To  no  man  is  given  the  power  to  answer  a 
question  like  that."  The  way  to  tell  if  you're  in 
the  wrong  is  to  ask  the  Adviser  of  all  men.  Ap- 
peal to  your  God — not  to  man  and  above  all.  be- 
lieve in  yourself.  Xo  man  can  succeed  who  does 
not  have  faith  in  himself." 

"It's  hard  to  have  belief  in  any  one  or  any- 
thing, after  you've  lived  the  life  of  disappoint- 
ments I've  lived.  I  guess  that  no  one  will  have 
faith  in  me  ever." 

"You  speak  unknowingly.  I.  for  one.  have 
faith  in  you  and  now  I  have  an  offer  to  make.  I 
need  another  man  at  my  home  up  the  Hudson, 
at  Tarrytown.  My  gardener  tells  me  that  the 
work  is  getting  to  be  more  than  he  can  do.  He 
needs  an  assistant.  Would  you  come  and  work 
under  him?  There's  a  nice  little  cottage  right 
on  the  edge  of  my  estate  where  your  family 
could  live.    Will  you  come?" 

"Come?  My  God,  man,  do  you  really  mean 
it  ?  Are  you  in  earnest?  Think  what  you're  of- 
fering me!  A  chance  to  support  my  family, 
honorably ;  to  lead  a  respectable  life  again. 
There  nmst  be  a  God,  after  all.  who  brings  jus- 
tice to  his  people.  Mary  was  right.  There . 
must  be  a  God  and  a  justice  in  the  end." 

"Ah,  man.  never  stop  having  faith  in  the  Lord 
and  remember,  when  all  is  darkest,  that  one  is 
nearest  light.  Then  you  will  come  to  the  office 
at  eight  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

"Yes,  your  Honor,  I'll  be  there  at  eight.  I 
don't  deserve  yer  kindness  and  trust,  but  I'll  try 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  ain't  all  wicked." 

The  judge  clasped  his  hand  warmly  and  as  the 
man  turned  to  go,  a  smile  lighted  his  face  and  he 
murmured  brokenly  "Me  and  Mary '11  be  happy 
again  with  the  young  ones  about  \is.  Oh.  Mary 
was  right — there  is  a  God!     There  surely  is!" 

Ruth  Jones.  1914. 
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Almost  a  Hero 


CHAPTER  I. 

Jed  Simpson  closed  his  book  with  a  yawn. 
Tilting  back  on  his  rickety  old  chair,  he  leaned 
his  head  against  the  dusty  window  of  the  village 
store. 

His  thoughts  were  anything  but  pleasant. 
Instead  of  being  a  store  clerk  in  the  little  town 
of  Bankford,  where,  in  all  his  nineteen  years, 
nothing  worth  remembering  had  happened. 
Jed  had  wanted  to  be  a  cowboy  in  the  'Wild 
West.'  where  great  deeds  of  heroism  were  possi- 
ble for  one  as  courageous  as  he. 

He  did  not  even  look  up  when  he  heard  a 
heavy  farm  wagon  drive  up  and  stop  before  the 
town  hall  across  the  way  but  at  the  sound  of 
hammering,  he  opened  his  eyes. 

The  horse  had  been  led  away,  and  the  wagon 
was  rapidly  being  transformed  into  a  speaker's 
platform.  Several  chairs  had  been  placed  upon 
it.  and  a  huge  yellow  awning,  upon  which  was 
printed,  "Votes  for  Women,"  was  raised  over  it. 
On  all  sides  were  flags  and  signs  bearing  the 
words,  "We  demand  our  rights,"  "Woman  is 
Man's  equal,"  in  heavy  black  letters. 

Jed's  eyes  were  now  open  very  wide  indeed 
and  he  exclaimed,  "Those  women  have  every- 
thing but  the  vote  and  now  they  want  that 
They  do  beat  the  Dutch. 

CHAPTER  II 

Jed  turned  at  the  sound  of  voices  beside  him. 
Molly  Perkins  and  Sam  Wetherell  had  just  left 
the  store  and  were  standing  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Molly's  greatness  in  the  world  measured  just 
five  feet  four,  but  since  her  return  from  college, 
in  her  own  opinion,  as  well  as  in  her  neighbors,' 
she  was  a  great  person  indeed.  Before  she  went 
to  college,  she  had  thought  the  tall,  boyish,  coun- 
try lawyer  was  her  "ideal  man."  But  since  then 
her  ideas  had  "broadened,"  and  she  considered 
Sam.  countrified,  uneducated,  and  in  every  way 
her  inferior.  It  was  she  who  had  brought  the 
latest  styles  from  town  for  the  last  four  vears 


and  now  she  was  the  one,  who  had  brought  the 
suffrage  craze. 

She  tipped  back  her  curly  head,  which  just 
reached  to  her  companion's  shoulder  and  said, 
"Well.  Sam!  Since  you  refuse  to  aid  the  cause, 
I  will  marry  you  on  no  condition,  unless  you  can 
prove  to  me.  woman  is  not  man's  equal,  in  every 
respect.     Good  Bye!" 

Sam  stood  watching  her  as  she  walked  away. 
Then  he  started  slowly  off  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

"I've  got  a  great  idea."  Jed  heard  him  say. 
"I'll  show  her  all  right.  I'll  get  two  axes,  and 
tomorrow  night,  when  she  is  coming  from  the 
train.  I'll  meet  her  at  the  cross-roads  and   I'll 

A  low  chuckle  and  the  distance  prevented  Jed 
from  hearing  the  rest.  But  he  had  heard  enough. 

"Axes!  He  means  to  kill  her!  That  chuckle 
sounded  as  though  he  were  mad.  Molly's  train 
gets  in  at  half-past  five.  I  will  be  at  the  cross- 
roads and  save  her." 

His  wishes  were  coming  true  at  last.  Some- 
thing was  going  to  happen  in  Bankford.  and  he 
was  to  be  a  hero.     It  was  too  good  to  be  true. 

CHAPTER   III 

At  about  half-past  five  the  next  evening.  Jed, 
armed  with  an  old  horse  pistol,  crept  into  the 
bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  He  waited  there 
impatiently  for  what  seemed  to  him  an  age.  Fi- 
nally he  saw  Sam.  with  two  sharp  axes  in  his 
hand,  coming  down  the  street.  Then  a  shorl 
time  after,  .Molly  came. 

She  was  about  to  pass  Sam  with  a  smile,  when 
he  said.  "Wait  a  minute.  Molly." 

Jed  tightened  his  grip  on  the  pistol.  "If  one 
person  can  do  a  thing,  which  another  cannot, 
the  one.  who  cannot  is  not  the  other's  equal,  is 
he?" 

"He  certainly  is  crazy,"  thought  Jed. 

"No,"  answered    Molly,"  of  course  not." 

"Well!  Here  are  two  axes,  just  alike.  Those 
two  trees  are  about  the  same  size.  You  and  I 
will  each  chop  down  one." 
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"Why!     The  idea!     I 
tree.''  exclaimed  Molly. 


eau  't    chop    down 


"Then  you  are  not  my  equal,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  and  you  promised  to  marry  me  if  I 
could  prove  to  you  a  woman  was  not  a  man's 
equal  in  any  instance,  didn't  you?" 


"Yes,  I—" 

With  a  smothered  exclamation  of  disgust.  Jed, 
almost  a  hero,  crept  through  the  bushes  and 
went  home. 

Viola  Jackson,  '14. 


Pheobe's  Fright 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  warm  in  the  woods  on  this  afternoon 
in  early  May  and  Phoebe  stopped  to  rest  for  a 
moment  on  a  soft  green  bank.  She  was  scarcely 
twenty,  that  was  easily  seen  by  her  young  face 
and  girlish  clothing,  but  still  there  was  a  cer- 
tain air  about  her — the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
the  school-ma'am.  She  lay  back  on  the  soft 
moss  and  gazed  vacantly  at  the  sky  with  her  big 
gray-blue  eyes. 

"Oh.  why,  oh  why?"  she  asked  herself  had  she 
come  away  from  the  city  out  to  this  dreadful, 
dreadful  place  to  teach.  She  tried  to  think  why 
she  hated  the  place  so.  but  could  find  no  reason. 
She  liked  the  peaceful  country  life  and  the  good 
old-fashioned  people;  yes  the  children  in  school 
were  good  too. 

"But  what  is  it  then?"  she  asked  herself. 
Ah.  she  knew  too  well,  but  would  not  even  admit 
it  to  herself  in  spite  of  the  heavy  flush  on  her 
cheeks. 

A  soft  crackling  in  the  underbrush  reached 
her  ear ;  noiselessly  she  rose  and  fled  down  the 
path  like  a  frightened  deer,  giving  only  a 
glimpse  of  blue  skirts  to  the  man  who  stepped 
out  into  the  open. 

CHAPTER  II 

He  was  a  tall  well-groomed  fellow  of  twenty- 


five,  and  wore  a  tan  suit  and  panama  hat.  As 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  skirt  a  smile 
overspread  his  face  and  chuckling  to  himself 
he  started  down  the  path  in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  moment  later  the  piercing  shriek  of  a  wo- 
man was  heard  through  the  trees.  The  young 
fellow  quickened  his  pace  to  a  full  run  and 
reached  the  spot  where  Phoebe  was  lying  limp 
from  fear. 

"Why  Phoebe!"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
running  forward  and  catching  her  up  in  his 
arms. 

"Oh,  brother  Jack,  why  did  you  frighten  me 
so?  When  did  you  come  to  town?  And  how  did 
you  find  me?"  Phoebe  tearfully  asked. 

"Well,  well,  of  all  the  school-ma'ams." 

"Oh,  I  was  sure  it  was  that  monster  that  has 
frightened  the  neighborhood.  I  realized  that 
my  red  collar  and  belt  might  infuriate  him,  so 
I  sped  as  fast  as  I  could  and  tripped  when  I 
jumped  over  this  wall.  Oh,  I  just  screamed 
with  fright  thinking  the  monster  was  directly 
behind  me." 

Julia  A.  Holteen.  '13. 
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A  Diary 


Aboard-the-Lusitania. 

June  30,  1913. 

I  suppose  millions  of  people  have  had  the  sen- 
sation of  "going  abroad''  but  I'm  sure  no  one 
was  ever  so  perfectly  thrilled  as  I  find  myself. 
Up  to  the  night  of  graduation,  if  I  thought  of 
going  to  Europe  at  all,  it  was  merely  as  a  dream 
that  might  come  true  when  I  was  making  my 
fortune  teaching  in  High  School — way  off  in  the 
dim  future.  But  this  wonderful  trip  coming 
quite  as  a  surprise  from  Uncle  Jim  is  gorgeous. 
What  a  great  old  time  I'm  going  to  have  with 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Jim,  for  two  whole  months ! 
It  began  this  afternoon  with  the  farewells  at  the 
pier,  the  flowers,  the  candy,  and  the  excitement. 

The  first  dinner  on  board  was  delightful  for 
it  was  just  like  being  in  a  big  hotel  dining  room. 
M — m — m  and  the  yummy  things  we  had  to  eat ! 
Ice  cream  every  meal  if  we  want  it ! 

Well.  I  must  retire  to  my  downy  berth  shortly 
so  that  I  can  get  up  early  and  enjoy  a  long  day 
on  the  Lusitania.  Of  course  I  won't  be  seasick. 
Being  seasick  is  silly  on  a  big  liner  like  this 
which  seems  more  like  a  house  than  a  boat. 
Kitty  warned  me  to  be  sure  and  have  a  red  ki- 
mono as  red  went  better  with  a  seasick  complex- 
ion than  any  other  color,  but  I  don't  think  I 
need  worry  about  my  pale  yellow  one. 

July  1,  1913. 

Blue,  blue,  blue !  Everything  is  blue  today 
except  this  big,  splendid  boat  that  is  carrying 
us  on  to  Europe  so  swiftly  but  with  so  little  fuss 
about  it.  Sea  and  sky  meet  in  an  unbroken  line 
and  since  the  ocean  is  dotted  with  white  caps 
and  the  sky  with  the  cutest  little  clouds  it  is  very 
hard  to  tell  them  apart. 

We  explored  the  Lusitania  in  and  out.  up  and 
down  all  the  morning  and  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful sea  monster,  in  my  opinion,  that  ever  in- 
habited  this   billowy   Atlantic. 

I  must  be  sure  and  remember  this  name — 
Philip  Kendrick.  It  has  such  a  distinguished 
sound.  I  found  a  card  with  just  that  name  en- 
graved on  it  this  afternoon  and  I'm  wondering 


which  of  all  these  people  he  is.  Of  course  it  will 
be  my  luck  to  have  him  turn  out  to  be  some  el- 
derly gentleman  who  smokes  cigars  endlessly 
and  gazes  sleepily  at  the  ocean — but  here's  hop- 
ing he'll  be  more  interesting.  We  meet  people 
every  meal  and  so  I'm  almost  sure  to  know  him 
before  the  trip  is  over. 

July  2.  1913. 
The  view  is  grand  of  course,  but  really  there 
is  an  awful  sameness  about  blue.  It  actu  illy 
makes  one  feel  blue  just  to  look  at  it  so  much — 
and  yet  it  seems  a  crime  to  read  or  stay  insi.le 
when  one's  traveling  en  the  LusUania  to  E  i- 
rope !  Of  course  one  can  talk  but  nearly  every 
one  is  middle-aged  or  old! 

July  3,  1913. 

The  most  romantic  adventure!  This  morn- 
ing I  was  wandering  up  near  the  bow  of  the 
steamer  when  a  frisky  little  gust  of  wind  came 
by;  catching  my  magazine  from  under  my  arm. 
the  wind  sent  it  flying  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  man  some  distance  down  the  deck.  He 
brought  it  over,  I  thanked  him — and  then  if 
Aunt  Jim  didn't  come  bustling  up.  "Why  Mr. 
Kendrick,  where  have  you  been  keeping  your- 
self? I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again — like  to  have 
you  meet  my  niece.  Molly  Bang." 

Mr.  Kendrick  is  very  tall  and  is  fine  looking — 
the  most  interesting  conversationalist!  He  is  a 
college  man  and  is  going  over  for  the  summer  to 
study  some  very  long  "ology"  in  Berlin.  He 
doesn't  act  a  bit  booky.  though,  or  grown  up. 
I'm  dying  to  know  whether  his  first  name  is 
Philip.  He  must  be  the  owner  of  the  card  I 
found.  Tomorrow  night,  so  Mr.  Kendrick  says. 
they  are  going  to  have  a  dance  on  deck  to  cele- 
brate the  4th.  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  it.  He 
asked  me  to  be  sure  to  save  him  the  last.  I 
was  so  thrilled! 

Midnight.  July  4th.  1913. 

Just  a  line  to  record  the  last  day  on  the 
Lusitania  and  a  dance  on  her  decks  the  night  of 
the  "glorious  fourth."  The  rockets  rivalled  the 
moon  and  my  spirits  soared  even  higher  than  the 
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rockets.  That  last  waltz  with  Mr.  Keudriek  was 
unalloyed  bliss.  His  name  is  Philip  and  he  says 
he's  usually  called  Phil—.  I  must  stop  or  I 
won't  be  ready  to  leave  this  darling  steamer  at 
eight  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  They'll  be 
telling  me  not  to  burn  any  more  midnight  elec- 


tricity— yet  I  could  write  reams  about  that 
dance  among  the  Japanese  lanterns  with  the 
moonlight  over  it  all.  I  must  hie  me  to  my  berth 
to  dream  wonderful  dreams. 

Molly  King 
P.  Q.  R.  '1-4. 


3E 


A  False  Alarm 


As  Irene  Davis's  parents  were  not  at  home 
one  evening,  Irene's  friend.  Hazel  Roberts,  had 
come  in  to  keep  her  company.  The  two  girls 
were  busily  talking  and  eating  fudge,  when  sud- 
denly they  heard  a  slight  sound  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  stair-landing. 

"Did  you  hear  that  noise?"  asked  Hazel  ner- 
vously. 

"Yes,"  said  Irene.  "I  guess  it  was  only  the 
stairs  creaking." 

"Well,  anyway.  I  wish  Will  would  come,"  re- 
plied Hazel.  "He  said  that  he  would  call  for 
me  at  half  past  nine,  and  here  it  is  quarter  of 
ten." 

Just  then  something  that  sounded  like  the 
scraping  of  boots  against  the  side  of  the  house 
was  heard.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a  window 
being  forced  up. 

"Isn't  that  noise  searey.'"  Hazel  asked. 
"Horrors."  It  might  be  a  burglar.  O-o-o-o.  I'm 
scared.  I  wish  there  was  somebody  in  the  house 
besides  us.  And  I  wish  my  brother  would 
come." 

"Burglars!"  scoffed  Irene.  "Pooh!  Burglars 
don't  break  into  houses  until  midnight.  Never 
mind  about  Will,  either.  He'll  be  along,  so  you 
needn't  fuss.  Now  I'm  going  to  find  out  what 
that  noise  is." 

The  girls  went  out  into  the  hall  and  ascended 


the  stairs.  Half-way  up  they  paused,  for  a  sud- 
den gust  of  wind  blew  the  curtains  wide  apart, 
revealing  a  gray  cap  on  the  other  side  of  the  sill. 

"It's  a  burglar !"  screamed  Hazel,  backing 
down  the  stairs.  A  boy's  face  now  appeared  at 
the  window. 

"Yes.  of  course  it's  a  burglar."  said  the  visitor 
in  a  teasing  voice.  "Who  did  you  think  it  was  ! 
Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  Will  Roberts 
might  come  in  through  the  window?" 

"Goodness,  how  you  seared  us."  gasped  Hazel. 
"Will  Roberts,  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing.'" 

"Well,"  said  Will,  "your  old  Uncle  William 
thought  it  was  high  time  he  came  along  to  take 
his  little  sister  home,  so — I  see.  my  dear  Hazel, 
that  you  are  getting  very  impatient,  so  I  will 
explain  in  a  way  which  will  satisfy  your  child- 
ish understanding.  Such  a  kid  as  you  can't  be 
expected  to  understand  much,  anyway.  You  and 
your  bosom  friend,  Irene,  were  so  occupied  in 
eating  fudge  that  you  never  heard  me  ring  the 
door-bell.  So  I  came  round  to  this  window,  at 
which  you  now  behold  me.  climbed  up  here,  and 
made  several  queer  noises  which  attracted  your 
attention,  and  also  gave  you  a  good  scare.  Now, 
Hazel,  I  guess  we  had  better  be  moving  toward 
home,  but  I  hope  that  next  time  you  will  answer 
the  door-bell  promptly  when  I  come  to  take  you 
home."  '16 
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The  Boat  Race 


The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  a  tran- 
lation  in  blank  verse,  of  the  account  of  the 
boat  race  in  Vergil,  Book  V,  lines  114-143. 


Chosen  from  all  the  fleet,  four  ships    first    enter 

the  contest 
Rivals  are  they  for  speed,  relying  on  oars  that 

are  heavy. 
Mnesthus,  the  Pristis  commands,  so  swift  with 

her  spirited  rowing, 
AVhile  Gyas,  the  Chimera  controls,  the  wonderful 

work  of  a  city. 
Oars  in  three  tiers  force  her  on  and  youths  with 

the  zeal  of  the  Trojans ; 
Segestus  sails  on  in  the  Centaur,  and  Cloanthus 

is  borne  by  the  Seylla. 
There  in  the  distance's  a  reef,  across    from    the 

shores  that  are  foaming. 
Beaten  by  swelling  floods  when  the  winter  winds 

shut  out  the  heavens ; 
Soundless,   its  gleaming  sides  stand  high,    'mid 

waters  untroubled, 
Affording  a  sunny  retreat,  a  resting  place     for 

thf  sea-gulls. 
Here  stood  an  oaken  shaft  which     Aeneas     had 


placed  for  the  sailors. 
To  mark  the  end  o'  the  course,  the  turning  point 

o'  the  races. 
Places  are  chosen  by  lot ;  the  leaders  in  gold  are 

resplendent ; 
Wreaths   of   poplar,   the   youths   have   woven    in 

garlands  to  deck  them. 
Glistening  with  perfumed  oil.  their  shoulders  lie 

bare  in  the  sunlight. 
Seating  themselves  on  the  bench,  they,  with  arms 

all  tense  for  the  rowing, 
Wait  for  the  signal  to  start,  their  hearts  heating 

high   with   excitement. 
Each  nerve  is  pulsing  with  joy;  the    desire     for 

praise  is  o 'erpow 'ring. 
Then,  a':  the  trumpet  note,  each  without  further 

delaying 
Leaps  from  its  mooring  away,  the  shouting  rises 

to  heaven ; 
The  shores,  receding  from  view,  are  splashed  by 

the  force  of  the  rowing. 
Even  the  waves  seem  rent  as  the  powerful  oars 

strike  the  water. 

M.  G.  R.  191)5. 
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Athletic    Notes 


At  the  call  for  baseball  candidates,  seventy 
boys  reported  to  Co&ch  Frank  Mansur,  making 
one  of  the  largest  number  ever  reporting  at  the 
High  School.  Battery  practice  was  held  daily 
and  later  the  whole  squad  was  called  by  divisions 
for  preliminary  work.  Mr.  Mansur  had  a  task 
before  him  as  only  Sam  Prout  and  Captain 
Brown  were  veterans  of  last  year's  squad.  The 
schedule  as  made  out  by  Ralph  Prout  '13,  man- 
ager, was  as  follows: 

April  16,     Needham  at  Quincy. 

April  18,     Stetson  at  Quincy. 

April  23,     Newton  at  Newtonville. 

April  25,     Hingham  at  Quincy. 

May  2,     Thayer  at  Quincy. 

May  6,     Milton  at  Milton. 

May  8,     Weymouth  at  Quincy. 

May  13,     Lynn  at  Lynn. 

May  16,     West  Roxbury  at  Quincy. 

May  21,     Rindge  Tech,  at  Quincy. 

May  23,     Cambridge  Latin  at  Cambridge. 

May  27,     Stetson  at  Randolph. 

May  29,     Braintree  at  Quincy. 

June  3,     Weymouth  at  Weymouth. 

June  6,     Milton  at  Quincy. 

June  10,     Open. 

June  13,     Melrose  at  Quincy. 

April  16th.  The  game  scheduled  with  Need- 
ham  High  school  had  to  be  called  off  on  account 
of  wet  grounds.  Needham  did  not  see  fit  to  play 
Quincy  on  the  following  day. 


April  18th.  Quincy  gained  its  first  victory  by 
defeating  Stetson  High  of  Randolph  at  Merry- 
mount  Park.  Crocker  pitched  well  for  Quincy 
while  the  local  lads  found  the  Stetson  twirler  for 
enough  hits  to  net  seven  runs.  Final  score 
Quincy  7 — Stetson  2. 

April  23d.  Quincy  High  journeyed  to  Newton- 
ville and  suffered  defeat.  Andrews  steadied  af- 
ter the  fourth  inning  and  allowed  only  a  couple 
of  scratch  hits  to  Newton.  Newton  netted  four 
runs  on  wild  heaves  by  the  "infield."  Andrews 
got  Quincy 's  only  hit.  Final  score  Newton  7 — 
Quincy  0. 

April  25th.  In  a  game  in  which  the  Quincy 
High  boys  batted  the  ball  to  all  corners  of  the 
lot,  Hingham  went  down  to  defeat  to  the  tune 
of  18-3.  Crocker  was  effective  at  all  times.  Mor- 
gan who  succeeded  him  showed  good  form.  Many 
extra  base  hits  were  netted  by  Quincy  players 
and  batting  averages  were  consequently  fat- 
tened. 

May  2nd.  After  a  full  week's  rest,  Quincy 
wiped  out  another  last  year's  defeat  by  winning 
from  Thayer  Academy.  Quincy  crossed  the 
plate  four  times  early  in  the  game  and  Thayer 
failed  to  overcome  the  four  run  lead.  Andrews 
twirled  for  Quincy  and  Thayer  had  trouble  in 
hitting  his  delivery.  M.  Blackmur  formerly  of 
Quincy  High  played  well  at  third  for  Thayer. 
Final  score  Quincy  4 — Thayer  2. 

May  6th.  Quincy  journeyed  to  Milton  and 
the  team  supporting  Crocker  in  great  style,  won 
4  to  3.  The  game  was  exciting  throughout  and 
proved  interesting  and  fast.  Quincy  secured  a 
lead  in  the  first  three  innings  which  Milton  tried 
hard  to  overcome  but  failed  to,  by  one  run.  The 
game  was  somewhat  of  a  pitcher's  battle.  Stan- 
ley, Miltons  star  pitcher,  was  hit  just  when  hits 
counted  while  Crocker  kept  the  home  team 
guessing  at  all  times. 
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May  8th.  Quincy  gained  its  fourth  straight 
victory  by  defeating  the  fast  Weymouth  team. 
Munroe,  the  Weymouth  southpaw,  kept  the 
Quincy  batters  guessing  and  held  them  to  four 
hits.  On  the  other  hand  Andrews,  pitching  for 
Quincy.  had  things  his  own  way.  In  the  second 
inning  with  a  man  on  base.  Andrews  put  one  in 
the  hollow  for  a  home  run.  In  the  sixth  and 
seventh.  Weymouth  netted  one  and  tied  the 
score.  The  game  kept  on  for  eleven  inni 
with  brilli 

two  out  and  two  .   Andrews    pi 

ball  in  Hancock  street,  and  won  his  own  game. 
Final  score  Quincy  3 — Weymouth   2. 

May  13th.  Quincy  journeyed  to  Lynn  and 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Classical 
High.  Moeller  was  effective  for  Lynn.  Quincy 
getting  but  three  hits  from  him.  The  umpire 
discouraged  the  Quincy  lads  time  and  again  by 
inaccurate  decisions.  Final  score  Lynn  14. 
— Quincy  1. 

May  16.  Rain  prevented  the  game  which  was 
to  have  been  with  "West  Roxbury  High. 

May  21,  Quincy  High  played  Rindge  at 
Merrymount  Park  and  after  making  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  win  in  a  fine  ninth  inning,  only 
lost  7 — 6.  White,  Rindge 's  captain  and  short 
stop,  drove  in  nearly  all  of  their  runs  on  two 
triples,  a  homer  and  a  single.  Both  teams 
showed  lots  of  speed.  In  the  ninth,  Hamlin 
started  off  with  a  single,  P.  Larkin  followed 
and  Crocker  drew  a  pass.  With  the  bases  full. 
Messenger,  the  Rindge  twirler  allowed  the  ball 
to  be  pounded  for  a  home  run.  making  it  7 — 6. 
With  only  one  out.  two  men  got  on  base.  Burke 
delivered  a  hot  liner  from  his  bat  but  White 
grabbed  it  and  touching  second  ended  the  game. 
Hamlin  and  both  the  Larkin  boys  played  excep- 
thmallv  well  for  the  local  lads. 


THE  SPORTLIGHT 

Mr.  Mansur  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  developing  from  practically  all  raw  material 
a  more  than  fairly  good     team.     The     team  is 


nearly  always  on  its  toes  and  full  of  baseball, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  coaching  department. 

Mr.  Nerses  very  generously  offered  the  team 
a  large  sized  picture  if  they  won  eighl  games 
from  the  schedule.  He  is  one  of  Quincy's  most 
enthusiastic  fans,  witnessing  every  home  game. 

The  Seniors  won  the  Class  championship  by 
dele  ihomores  and  I  i 

rom     the     ■!■ 
created 
1913  :  "\ ...  id  ball  playe  's  wei 

covered  by  th  will  be  watc 

hereafter. 

Andrews  certainly   is  "the  home   run  kid." 

Quincy  should  have  a  great  hall  team  next 
year.  Only  three  or  four  players  will  leave  by 
graduation  and  some  of  the  boys  are  slated  for 
two  or  three  more  years. 

Clifton  '-Kip"'  Young  1!)14.  will  captain  the 
football  team  next  fall  and  James  .Jeuidns  1914 
will  lead  the  basketball  team.  The  basketball 
team  is  to  be  a  member  of  an  Enter-Scholastic 
League.  Here's  wishing  them  both  success. 
Norbert  MacAnarney  and  Fred  Atwood  will 
manage   the   teams,    respectively. 

A  few  more  games  like  the  Weymouth-Quin- 

cy  eleven  inning  contest  and  we  will  all  be 
stricken  with  either  nervous  prostration  or  total 
loss  of  speaking   powers. 

We  are  proud  of  Mr.  Larry  LaRose  as  an  um- 
pire. Steve  Flynn  of  Lynn  meant  well  but  saw 
wrong. 

One  thing  which  is  noticeable  and  puts  more 
spirit  into  the  team  is  an  increase  in  school 
spirit.  Nothing  will  give  a  team  more  confi- 
dence than  good  backing  up.  Come  out  and  root 
for  the  team  and  don't  knock  them  if  they  do 
lose.     Remember  they  are  doing  their  best  and 

deserve  your  best  support. 

Edwin    Brown.    '13. 
Athletic  Edil 
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J  O  KLE.S 


French  III. 

Miss  Holt — ''What   do  you  notice  about  the 
play   "LAvare?" 
Beattie — "It's  old  fashioned." 
Miss  Holt— "In  what  way?" 
Beattie — "It's  a  love  story." 

Now  that  "Les"  is  a  "Ty  Cobb"  and  "Ed"  a 
"Mark  Anthony."  we  all  wonder  what  "Mecca" 
will  be. 

On  May  5th  F.  Shenkelberger  was  found 
asleep  in  Boom  29  and  he  required  many  vio- 
lent shakings  from  Miss  Thompson  before  he 
was  aroused   from   his   mid-day  nap. 

Miss  Crane — "Whom  was  Mrs.  Logan  the 
widow  of?" 

Betts— "Mr.  Logan." 


in?" 


Miss  Ferry — "What  state     is     New     Orleans 
1916— "New  Orleans?     Oh,  I  know,  Virgin- 


ia. 


Safford  (in  vain  effort  to  recite)  Nobody  can 
drown  in  the  Salt  Lakes.  You  can't  sink,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  on  the  water  and  there 
you   are. " 

Voice  from  (back  of  room)  "Were  you  ever 
able  to  sit  on  the  water?" 


Miss  Holt — "Mr.  Brown,  why  didn't  you  put 
accent  marks  over  your  synopsis?" 

Brown  '13 — "Well,  the  chalk  was  so  small 
that  I  was  afraid  that  it  wouldn't  last  through 
the  work." 

Larkin — "Why  are  the  Indians  vegetarians?" 
Prout — "Oh,  they  didn't  have  any  butchers 
to  give  them  credit." 

Teacher — "What  is  a  corona?" 
Pupil — "An  animal  with  four  ears." 

Emerson  has  had  his  lunch  in  room  28 — "Oh, 
those  crackers!" 


Fred  Schenkelberger  and  his  vest  (white) 
caused  much  amusement  in  room  28  about  a 
week   ago. 

Well  at  last,  the  "movies"  are  losing  money, 
the  debate  put  that  celebrated  amusement  "out 
of  the  running"  as  far  as  High  School  is  con- 
cerned. 

R.  Estey.    '13 
Joke  Editor. 
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Locals 


The  minstrel  show  given  by  the  fellows  for 
the  benefit  of  athletics  proved  a  great  success. 

Ralph  Prout,  Samuel  Prout,  Clifton  Young, 
Richard  Larkin,  Lawrence  Martin,  and  Edwin 
Brown  served  as  end  men,  Richard  Crane  acted 
as  interlocutor,  while  the  High  School  orches- 
tra furnished  music.  The  committee  for  the 
minstrel  show  extend  their  heartiest  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Collins,  Mr.  Frank  Mansur,  and  Mr. 
Emery  Crane  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  train- 
ing the  boys  so  successfully.  We  realize  the 
great  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  these  men 
and  lack  words    to    express    our    appreciation. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils who  aided  in  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of  the  farce  and  minstrel  show. 

Preparations  for  College  examinations  are 
much  in  evidence ;  there  are  after  school  sessions 
being  held  in  several  of  the  rooms  these  days. 

The  class  of  1913  held  a  reunion  in  Al- 
pha hall  on  the  evening  of  May  31st. 


Irene  Potterton,  '14,  took  a  very  important 
part  in  the  case  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  play  "The 
Foul    Tip." 

The  Glee  Clubs  are  holding  weekly  rehear- 
sals in  the  hall. 

The  several  Senior  sections  have  held  many 
class  room  debates  in  connection  with  their  En- 
glish work  on  such  important  subjects  as : 
"Woman  Suffrage,"  "Sunday  Base  Ball."  and 
"Censorship  of  High  School  Dancing." 

Mr.  Nerses,  photographer  for  the  class  of 
1913,  succeeded  in  taking  a  very  fine  picture  of 
the  class.  The  negative  may  be  seen  by  apply- 
ing to  Ralph  Prout,  who  is  now  taking  orders 
for  the  finished  pictures. 

Raymond  Gassidy,  '13,  rendered  several  vo- 
cal selections  at  the  recital  given  by  Miss  Emma 
Perkins.  William  Roache,  '12,  played  many 
violin  accompaniments. 

R.  Estey.   '13 
Local    Editor. 
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Exchange    Notes 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  magazines  since  our  last  issue: 

The   Imp    (Brighton.) 

The  High  School  Herald   (Westfield.) 

The  Volunteer  (Concord,  N.  H.) 

Salmagundi   (Prescpie  Isle,  Maine.) 

The  Oracle   (Maiden.) 

The  Review  (Newton) 

Smith  Academy  Record  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Allerlei   (Stoughton,  Conn.) 

The  Oracle    (Bangor,  Maine) 

The  Senior   (Eastport,  Maine) 

The  Imp  :—  "The  Prize  Song  Without  Words" 
is  especially  good.  You  have  a  fine  collection  of 
interesting  short  stories. 


We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  High  School 
Herald.  "Sweitzer"  is  a" corking"  base  ball  story. 

EPILOG  LE 

A  woodpecker  lit  on  a  senior's  skull 
On  a  very  auspicious  occasion; 

But  with  the  hot  air  that  issued  below 
He  died  of  quick  suffocation. 

—Ex. 

The  Volunteer:— "Thou  Shalt  not  Kill"  is  a 
fine  story.     Where  is  your  Exchange  Column  ' 

The  Oracle:— The  story  entitled  "An  Indian 
Arrowhead"  is  an  exceptionally  £^»\  story. 
Couldn't  the  number  of  jokes  be  increased.' 
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Teacher: — "In  Roman  times  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  have  torture  at  the  marriages.  Do  we 
have  it  now  .'" 

Pupil: — "No,  sir,  now  we  have  it  after  the 
marriage." 

Salmagundi: — A  very  unique  shape  dis- 
tinguishes your  magazine.  Your  departments 
are  very  well  represented,  indeed.  You  have  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  jokes. 

"Essentials  of  a  Successful  Career"  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Review  contains  some 
fine  advice  for  any  fellow  or  girl  graduating 
from  the  High  School. 

SUBTRACTION. 

The  teacher  was  hearing  the  youthful  class  in 
mathematics : 

"No,"  she  said,  "in  order  to  subtract,  things 
have  to  lie  in  the  same  denomination.  For  in- 
stance, we  couldn't  take  three  pears  from  four 
peaches,  nor  eight  horses  from  ten  cats.  Do  you 
understand  .'"' 

There  was  assent  from  the  majority  of  pupils. 
One  little  boy  in  the  rear  raised  a  timid  hand. 

"Well.  Bobby,  what  is  it?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Please,  teacher."  said  Bobby.  "Couldn't  you 
take  three  quarts  of  milk  from  two  cows  ? — Ex. 


The  Smith  Academy  Record : — You  are  a  new 
member  of  our  exchange  column.  We  hope  you 
will  always  be  one.  You  have  some  fine,  well 
represented  departments. 


Allerlei 
teresting. 


-Your  continued  stories  are  very  in- 


The  Oracle: — The  exposition  "How  to  Pop 
Corn"  contains  some  good  ( ?)  advice.  The  head- 
ings of  your  departments  are  splendid. 

The  Senior : — Another  new  exchange  !  You 
have  a  very  neat  magazine.  The  cuts  are  es- 
pecially good. 

I  suppose  you  thought  that 

These  words  were  poetry. 
But  I  only  had  the  printer 

Set  them  up  to  fool  you. — Ex. 


Heard  in  harmony.     Teacher — " 
father  in  one  syllable?" 

Bright  scholar— "Yes,  Pa."— Ex 


Can  vou  say 


Elton  F.  Chase.  "13. 

Exchange  Editor. 
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Alumni   Notes 


Miss  Mabelle  Damon,  '09  will  be  married  this 
month  to  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith  of  Stoughton. 
The  Delta  Sigma  Kappa  Club  of  which  Miss  Da- 
mon is  a  member  recently  tendered  her  a  tin 
shower. 

Hammond  Pride,  '09  graduates  this  June 
from  Amherst  College. 

Bernard  F.  Waltemeyer  formerly  of  the  class 
of  1913  Q.  H.  S.  will  graduate  in  June  from 
the  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Thomas  H.  Veale,  '10  graduates  from  Tufts 
College  this  month.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Tom  played  on  the  foot-ball  team  while  in  Q.  H. 
S. 


Allison  Marsh,  '09  graduates  from  Amherst 
College.  "Eli"  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  and 
was  captain  of  this  years  gymnastic  team. 

Quincy  High  is  represented  at  the  following 
Colleges : — Harvard.  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Bates,  University  of 
Maine,  Wellesley,  Simmons,  Boston  College, 
Dartmouth,  Tuft's,  Tuft's  Medical.  Tuft's  Den- 
tal, Harvard  Dental.  Bridgewater  Normal.  New 
Jersey  State  Normal 
versitv. 


Colgate  and  Boston  Uni- 


Elton  F.  Chase.  '13. 

Alumni  Editor. 


Coal  Hod  too  Heavy  to  Lift  ? 


hu 


You  don't  have  to  lift  the  Roller  Bearing 
Coal  Pan,  it  slides  out  easily  and  you  can 
shovel  the  coal  from  it  as  easy  as  breathing. 

MJiHE    IX    NEW     ENCLJiMT) BEST    J-V     THE     WORLD 


Have  Heat  on  Five  Sides 
of  the  Oven 

25%)     More    Oven     Surface, 
Having  Heat  Around  It 
Means  Better  Bake  —  Quicker 
Bake  —  Less  Fuel. 


BERMAN   FURNITURE   CO.,       1601=1625  Hancock  Street,     QUINCY,  MASS. 


AN0THER\C00K 
BUT  THE  SAI1E 
COOKER 


SMITH    &   ANTHONY   CO.,   MAKERS.  BOSTO  N.  MASS. 


lEnrtrn  Harraja 

pannfortp  atto  Hour?  (Eulture 

G9ppra  anli  COratnrio  (ftoarijtttn, 

DDT  Huntington  (Hbambrrs.  lBoHtnn 
3D  (Srmtlraf  Huilotng,  QPninrg 


S>prrial  farilittpo  In  pitptla  nf  public  arljnnlH 


RANITE 
0  0  D 


Compliments  of 

B.  TPITZ  &  SON 


TTailors 


5  DEPOT  ROAD 


QUINCY 


Quincy  Cash  Grocery  &  Provision  Co. 

WM.  S.  CURRIER,  Prop. 

1381=1383  Hancock  Street        -        Quincy 


Ask  for  Currier's  Fancy  Private  Plantation  Coffee 
You  will  want  it  again 


A    SQUARE    DEAL   TO    ALL 


THOMAS  (MO  *>£«  *»»» 

QUIflCY,  MASS.- 


\g$u 


Compliments  of 

CHARLES   C.  HEARN 


:.... 


HALL'S  SHOE   STOKE 

ALEX    HAI.L,         I'ROPRIETOR 

S3oots,    Shoes   <5c    Rubbers 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

CORNER  OF  FRANKLIN  AND  WATER  STREETS 

QXJINCY-,  ADAMS,  :  :  :  ?T^\SS. 


SHUR-ON 


SHUR-ON  Fl  KEYEGLASS 


High  School  Pupils  Need  Strong  Eyes 
Experienced  Optometrist 


14f3  lattrork  Btvttt 


TEL.  987-W 


(putney 

RES.   H22-W 


BROAVX  &  COMPANY 

•  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  • 

{   NEWSDEALERS  and  STATIONERS 

•  • 

•  mm  .......  ..    • 

♦■••■•••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••a 

Q.  H.  S.  pennants  and  arni  bands 

1395  HANCOCK  ST.,  QUINCY 


Quincy    Market 

JOSEPH    W.    LASANTE.    PROP. 

Cash  Dealer  in 

GrQceriea  and  Previaisna 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Tel.  Quincy  t»60  1358  Hancock  St.    (Adams   Bldg.) 

The  SHIRT  WAIST  STORE 


Something  New 

High   School  Pillows 


•    •    Hi    •    • 

D.  E.  WADS  WORTH  &  CO 

Sweaters     .     . 

$1.00  to  S8.UU 


We  can  Save  Money  for  you. 


GEORGE  W.  JONES 

No.  1  GRANITE  ST.,  -  -  QUINCY 


Compii'ments   of  the 


2/oung    Teen's    Christian   dissociation   of  Quncy 


%x>qaa\X%\a,\\g,  \w    flic    cftozat   iSivte 

foz    ^zabi^ation 

you  will  fine  at  tbe 

CIT^I   FLOWER  3TORE 


1361    HANCOCK    STREET 


Tel.  Con. 


"uhe  /fewest  *Uhmg  in  Qutncj/1' 
"WARDROBE  SERVICE" 

Your  clothes  pressed  by  monthly  contract  Auto  delivery 

Send  postal  or  have  our  representative  call 

PAYSON,  M1T(  HELL  CO. 

jfcaberdas/iers   and   Uaitors 
City  Square  QUINCY,  MASS. 


Patronise  oar  Advertiser^ 


George   W.   Prescott  Publishing  Company. 


